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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



THREE CORRESPONDENTS ANSWERED 

Sik, — Your article, "The Government and the War," appearing in the 
May Noeth American Review, has been read by me with much interest. 

Could this article rightfully be taken as evidence that Germany did not 
violate the neutrality of Belgium, according to your views, or in other words, 
could one from reading this article claim that you state that "Germany did not 
violate the neutrality of Belgium," and quote you correctly? 

Your indulgence in answering this is merely and only for the purpose of 
settling a difference of opinion between myself and a friend who interpret the 
article differently. I shall appreciate your answer to this. 

Henry M. Lupton. 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

Sir, — I would be obliged to you if you would answer this question for me: 
I understand that in the case of the Lusitania, the rules of international law 
require that the German government should have given notice so that the 
passengers and crew might have been saved before they sunk the ship. Does 
the fact that the giving of such notice by a submarine would prevent the sub- 
marine from sinking the ship, abrogate the rule? 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy in this matter, I am, 

Francis A. Harper. 

Chicago, III. 

Sir, — I have just read your article on "The Duty of America," and I feel 
constrained to inform you that it is my opinion that you have presented the 
Lusitania affair in an unnecessarily destructive manner. There are many men 
in our country who have expressed an adverse opinion on President Wilson's 
note to Germany, and there is honest ground for doubt as to the propriety of 
the form which it assumed. Any American who enters the war zone on land 
or sea, does so at his own peril. You do not claim immunity for him if he 
should attempt to traverse the trenches in Poland on a Russian cannon, but 
when he rides the war zone on a British arsenal, you have no condemnation 
for his folly. If Germany premeditated crime, surely England was equally 
criminal in inviting it. There are two sides to this affair, and one side of it you 
utterly fail to present to your readers. 

I trust that it may not be unwise for me at this time to express my convic- 
tion that your magazine is catering to English interests. Your letter to Lord 
Northcliffe was a shameful admission of the subserviency of this country to 
England and of your hearty accord in this role. There are many Englishmen 
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who have not subscribed to your flatteries of England, notably Lord Derby 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. I cannot honestly understand how a 
man of your capacity can hold the convictions expressed in the Northcliffe 
letter. 

English diplomacy has indeed wrought her masterpiece. According to 
Albert Bushnell Hart, writing in the Independent, England has violated many 
established laws of warfare in the present war. She has withheld all crude 
rubber from our country until our manufacturers signed a sworn statement 
not to export, even at their risk, to Germany or Austria-Hungary. She has 
fed us intelligent Americans on malicious lies which are an insult to us. She 
has gained almost conclusive control of our newspapers. She has sunk a 
German ship in a neutral port, she has interfered with American non-contra- 
band to neutral ports, and many other things. May I ask what obligation 
impels you virtually to bow the knee to England and to make light of her 
many wrongs, while presenting so destructively any German act which will 
intensify American feeling against her? 

Herbert A. Gehring. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

[Mr. Henry M. Lupton might be told that, so far as general neutrality is 
concerned, the conditional ultimatum of Germany is open to the construction 
that it was a declaration of war; but that, as to the conventional guaranty of 
Belgian neutrality under the Treaty of 1839, the invasion of Belgium would 
seem to be a breach of that treaty. 

The inquiry of Mr. Francis A. Harper should be answered in the negative. 
The principles of humanity are more imperative than a belligerent right to 
destroy an unresisting merchant vessel on the high seas. The rules of naval 
warfare are thus laid down in the German prize court rules issued on August 
3, 1914: 

Section I. General Instructions 

1. The captains of H. M. ships during a war have the right, in conformity 
with the following instructions, to visit enemy or neutral merchant vessels, to 
search them, and to seize them, as well as the enemy and neutral goods found on 
board, and in exceptional cases to destroy them. * * * * 

4. The purpose of visiting and searching of a merchant ship is to determine: 

(a) To what nationality the ship belongs. 

(b) Whether there is contraband on board. 

(c) Whether it [the ship] is assisting the enemy by unneutral service. 

(d) Whether it has been guilty of a breach of blockade. 

The visit and search shall be made only when the captain believes that results 
will follow. All measures are to be carried out in a form whose observance, even 
against the enemy, will comport with the dignity of the German Empire, and with 
a regard for neutrals conformable to the usages of international law and German 
interest. 

Section VI. Procedure in Visiting, Searching and Capture 

82. If the captain intends to halt a ship, he will cause her to stop by means of 
signals and sounding the siren. Ensign or pennant are to be displayed not later 
than the time of this signal; by night the first is to be illuminated. During the 
pursuit the display of the war ensign is not necessary; the flying of any merchant 
flag desired is permissible. 
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83. If the ship does not stop upon signal, two successive blank charges are to 
be fired, and if necessary a shotted charge over the ship. 

If the ship then does not stop, or makes resistance, the captain will compel her 
to stop. 

84\ When the ship has stopped, the captain will send on board an officer, 
accompanied by a second officer and not more than three men as witnesses and for 
assistance, in an unarmed boat, manned with usual crew and carrying the flag. 
The officers of the boarding party will carry side arms, the men no arms. The 
remainder of the boat's crew will have their small arms in the boat. 

Section VIII. Treatment of Captured Vessels and Seized Ooods 
112. The captain is authorized to employ a ship which has been captured as 
hostile under 10 to 16, as an auxiliary vessel, or, if its sending in seems not to the 
purpose or unsafe, to destroy it. The same holds for a ship captured under 56, if 
it is certain that an unneutral service of serious nature can be proved before the 
prize court. 

116. Before the destruction, all persons on board, if possible with their per- 
sonal effects, are to be placed in safety, and all the ship's papers and other articles 
of evidence which in the opinion of the interested parties are of value for the judg- 
ment of the prize court are to be taken over by the captain. 

Section IX. Rights and Duties of the Prize Officer 
129. If it is not possible to take the ship into the port ordered, he will seek 
another into which the prize may be taken (see 111). If this also is not possible, 
he will proceed to destroy the ship, under the provisions of Nos. 112 to 118, as 
soon as the safe salving of the persons, papers, and articles of evidence on board 
the ship has been accomplished. The requirements of No. 123 are to be observed. 

Mr. Herbert A. Gehring's contention may be answered by pointing out the 
difference between the German war zone and the battle fields of Europe. Ter- 
ritory is subject to sovereign rights. From it persons can be legally excluded 
at the will of the sovereign. The high sea is the common property of all man- 
kind. No nation has a right to assume control over any portion of it, nor has 
it a right to prohibit the citizens of any nation from traversing it. 

It is true that a belligerent has the right to blockade its enemy coasts, but 
the blockade must be effective, that is, it must substantially close intercourse 
with the blockaded coasts. This has not been done by the submarines of 
Germany in the case of the British coasts, and no neutral is bound, therefore, 
to recognize the blockade. 

Even in the case of a blockade a belligerent is bound to exercise the right 
of visit and search and to protect the lives of non-combatants of enemy as well 
as neutral nationality. 

If a battle was raging between the naval forces of the belligerents a neutral 
would enter the waters of hostile operations at his peril, but except in such 
circumstances a neutral has the right to traverse the high seas at will subject 
only to the recognized rights of visit and search. 

— Editor.] 

SHALL WE GO TO WAR? 

Sir, — Your editorial, "The Duty of America," in the June number of The 
North American Review, presents a clear and thoughtful view of the matter 
discussed; but more emphasis should be placed upon the idea that it is Amer- 
ica's prime duty, both in her own and in the world's interest, to keep herself 
intact from the plague now infesting Europe. With the average American, 



